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the prominent positions in Church and State so successfully. As
the controversy became more acrimonious, the political sympathies
of the opponents became the more obvious.
The Nonconformists, who had been allowed to enter the teaching
profession in 1779, although still excluded from the universities and
public schools, might have been expected to carry on the traditions
of the academies of the 17th century, but they did not rise to the
opportunity. When the Congregationalists opened Mill Hill in
1807, it was modelled very largely on public-school lines, but its
curriculum included mathematics and other subjects. Thus French
was taught by a Frenchman; drawing, English reading, history,
and geography, though included, were given a very small place in
the time-table. The Society of Friends founded a number of
schools at this time, and Bootham School, York, opened in
1823, showed a desire to break away from a purely classical
curriculum. Mathematics and English were studied, and some
attention was given to geography. The school also possessed an
observatory. The most interesting experiment was that conducted
at Hazelwood, near Birmingham, in 1819, by Thomas Wright Hill
and his three sons: Rowland, who introduced the penny post;
Matthew Davenport, the reformer of the Criminal Code; and
Arthur. Later the school was moved to Bruce Castle, Tottenham.
At first the experiment was a great success. Hill was influenced by
the educational ideas of Pcstaloxzi and his plan was remarkable for
the breadth of the curriculum and the scheme of self-government
adopted in the school.
The Hills tried to avoid the harsh methods of obtaining class
order that were usual in the older schools, and sought to enlist the
co-operation of the pupils through interest. Plenty of freedom was
allowed the pupils in the choice of subjects for study, and the
scheme of self-government adopted was based on a written constitu-
tion. Offenders were tried and awarded punishment by the boys
themselves and, in order to foster a sense of responsibility, older
pupils were allotted important duties in connection with the running
of the school. In addition to the classics, the subjects taught
included spelling, parsing, shorthand, geography, and mathematics.
Special attention was given to French, and the boys of the top
class were taught geography in French by the French master, The
physical aspects of education were not neglected and visiting masters
taught fencing, dancing, and music, Boys were trained in gymnastics
and swimming, and those who had a practical bent were encouraged